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THE ANCIENT CONCERTS. 

We learn with much regret that the directors 
of these concerts have come to the resolution of 
suspending them for this season ; and it is feared 
that the revival of them at a future time is im- 
probable. For the greater part of the last century 
a very beneficial influence on Music has resulted 
from these concerts, and during a large portion of 
the time the spark of Ancient Classical Music 
was kept alive, principally by the fostering care 
of this Institution. The Ancient Concerts were 
founded by a committee of Noblemen and Gentle- 
men, in the year 1776, seventeen years after 
Handel's death, and Joah Bates, Esq., a distin- 
guished amateur, was appointed conductor. The 
concerts took place at the New Rooms, Totten- 
ham-street, now the Queen's Theatre, and were 
removed to the Hanover Square Rooms in 1804. 
Such were the high fashion, and the exclusive 
councils by which the Concerts were managed at 
the beginning of the present century, that not 
only no tradesman (however extensive his trans- 
actions) could become a subscriber to them, but 
even professors of music were included amongst 
those who were ineligible. To this rule we have 
heard attributed the foundation of the Phil- 
harmonic Society, so that nothing would appear 
to be without its advantage, and it is only justice 
to say that a more liberal spirit has been shewn 
in later years. 

It has been stated that the excellent perform- 
ances of the Sacred Harmonic Society have been 
amongst the most influential causes which have 
led to the decreasing audiences at the Ancient 
Concerts ; but we think that with proper manage- 
ment, so marked a difference in the selection of 
the music might be maintained, as to retain 
the public interest for both Institutions. At 
several of the Concerts at which H.R.H. Prince 
Albert has presided as director, curious anti- 
quities, and works of merit which had been lost, 
have been revived, and the result was generally 
a crowded room. Let us therefore hope that 



some plan may be adopted by the Directors for 
future seasons, which will enable them to preserve 
for Music the beneficial influence which the Con- 
certs have had in former days. 

VOCAL RUDIMENTS. 
To the Editor of the " Musical Times." 
Sib, — In looking over Mr. Collett's " Rudi- 
ments" published in your last number, it struck 
me forcibly that though exceedingly clever, Mr. 
C. has done too much. In treating of the pure 
and composite minor scales, he has confounded 
not only nine-tenths of the learners who may 
study his work, but very nearly himself also; 
and at last says, somewhat desparingly, "That 
music written in the minor, modulates so fre- 
quently, that it is almost useless to attempt to 
sol-fa it." This is wrong ; and at first reading 
would seem to imply that the syllables are an in- 
cumbrance. They are not so. The plan generally 
in use among those who apply the syllables to the 
scale, is to call the major key note do, and the 
minor key note la (on account of their relative 
position), and this without making any distinction 
of pure or composite minor ; and never, under 
any circumstances, calling the minor key note do, 
as Mr. Collett does. Mr. Collett's next error 
is in supposing that all accidental sharps or flats 
necessarily involves a change of key. This is not 
the case, as may be shown (see example below). 
Another error is in supposing, when a transient 
change of key has taken place by a new leading 
note or other note in one part (say the Bass), 
that the sol-faing must of necessity be changed to 
that part until the same note is altered in the 
same part. And now, having pointed out what 
I deem the points on which Mr. Collett has 
been led astray, I trust you will allow me space 
to show how those difficulties may be avoided. 
The method, I believe, generally in use in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, where Hullah's sys- 
tem has never been adopted, and where excellent 
singers and readers abound, is to use the syllable 
si to accidental sharps, or naturals that have the 
effect of sharpening ; and/a to accidental flats, 
or naturals that have the effect of flattening , but 
not altering the succeeding syllable unless an 
obvious change of key takes place ; in other cases 
changing the syllable on the same note as in the 
following example : — 

Do si sol la si sol sol do fa la la si do sol, 



WE$fE3E^^E^ZE^^^ 



or thus, do si sol la si do sol do fa mi la si do sol. 

I think the upper method preferable. But the 
plan I have adopted for the last twelve or fifteen 
years in teaching, is as follows : to change the 
voivel of the syllable at an accidental sharp to i 
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(pronounced ee), and at an accidental flat to u ; 
and as I strongly recommend, for beginners, the 
marking of the syllables under the notes, this 
form possesses the advantage of combining, in 
one view, with the accidental flat or sharp, the 
interval flattened or sharpened. I, however, 
retain the syllable si for the leading note or 7th 
degree of the minor scale, partly to show when 
the leading note occurs, and partly because the 
final L is not heard before la. The following 
shows this plan as applied to the Chromatic 
Scale : — 



i 
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Do di re ri mi fa fi sol si la li si do 
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do si su la lu sol fi fa mi mu re ru do. 
the same plan applied to the Minor Scale with or 
without the flat sixth : — 



La si do re mi fi si la, or, mi fa si la sol fa. 

I will not enter into controversy respecting the 
proper form of the ascending minor scale, suffice 
it that my plan answers for either purpose, and 
only requires a little drilling to become familiar 
to the ears as well as eyes of young pupils. 

The following is an example of" accidental 
sharps, where (whatever may be the philosophy 
of the fundamental Basses of each chord) no real 
change of key takes place nor is any intended:- 
Sol do si la si la sol fi sol 




sol do. 

For further exemplification see my " Singino- 
Class Manual." 

In addressing these observations to you, and 
through the Musical Times, to your numerous 
readers (many of whom, I know, are anxious for 
some information on the subject), I have been 
actuated only by a wish to render " singing by 
the notes" as easy as possible. I do not agree 
with Mr. Collett in saying that in music, where 
the modulations are frequent, " the syllables can 
not be other than an incumbrance." On the 
contrary, I have heard many old singers say they 



could not execute such passages without them. 
No doubt those persons who are thoroughly 
versed in the principles of harmony and compo- 
sition, read as well, or, it may be, better without 
them : but every one must have a bet/inning ; 
and "Rudiments" are intended for beginners. 
If the syllables be an " incumbrance," why did 
not Mr. Collett discard them altogether ? The 
only other plan which, in my opinion, is to be 
compared with the method here stated, is the 
application of the figures, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, to 
the intervals of the scale. But this is liable to 
the objections that the figures are not so singable 
as the sol-fa syllables, and lead to confusion with 
the thorough-bass figures. As for the plan 
adopted by Hullah, I cannot see that the syl- 
lables are of the slightest use there. We did not 
want them for a nomenclature,- as we already 
had the English names, A, B, C, D, E, F, G, 
which answered our purpose. And. as for using 
them while singing in any key with several flats 
or sharps, for any benefit the singers derive from 
them, they had better use the open sound " ah," 
or the venerable chorus "tol de rol de rido. 
I remain, dear Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

WILLIAM JACKSON. 

Masham, March, 1849. 

London. 

Deah Sir, — I have not the advantage, like 
Mr. Jackson, of 15 years' experience in teaching 
class singing ; but having felt the want of some 
system for drawing the pupil's attention to modu- 
lation, I gave the one which, in my shorter expe- 
rience, I have found to answer. My plan may 
be called the tetrachordal system of sol-faing, 
Mr. Jackson's the chromatic In all cases of 
real change of key in the major, I think my plan 
good, because it makes the pupil remark the 
movement by tetrachords. My error has been 
the minor mode, that for want of a better, I have 
applied the tetrachordal system where the changes 
were not made by tetrachords. The chromatic 
system adopted by Mr. Jackson is new to me, 
but a careful examination has convinced me of 
its applicability to the minor and to transient 
accidentals : I shall use it for the future. The 
Yorkshire system which he describes, is, I think, 
objectionable, as it seems to be tetrachordal, but 
is not so. 

Mr. Jackson's objection to my description of 
the minor scale is, in a great measure, verbal ; 
my division into pure and composite minor is in- 
tended to draw attention to the fact, that what we 
call the minor scale, is really a compound of three 
scales ; I had proposed to sol-fa it according to 
its relative major, and where I have gone astray 
is in using the tetrachordal system to a scale 
where there are no tetrachords. 

J. D. COLLETT. 



